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happiness, discomfort, or sacrifice. In the laboratory thus created, the psychi-
atrist could study the reactions and the interactions of individuals and groups.
The compensations and satisfactions which the soldier found in this new
life served as individual and collective emotional supports. For convenience,
and somewhat arbitrarily, these supports are divided into those which were de-
pendent upon relationships with people, those which were derived from out-
lets and diversions, those which were related to physical well-being and security,
and those which the soldier gained from the acquisition of new knowl-
edge and experience. Certain essential adjustments had to be made within the
personality in order to make it possible for the soldier to utilize these supports
for his benefit.
SUPPORTS FROM INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS
Leadership. Familiar is the axiom that leadership can make or break its fol-
lowers, but the psychological basis for the relationship of the leader to the
mental health of the men led has only recently received scientific consideration.
The effects of "good" or "bad'1 leadership were apparent so frequently in the
Army as to drive home the simple fact that if a leader met the emotional needs
of his men adequately they were greatly supported against personality dis-
turbances.1
As discussed in an earlier chapter, the leader became the symbolical father of
his group. He was expected, by its members, to supply their emotional needs
that were like those for which every child seeks satisfaction from his father. By
personal concern for his men a leader won their respect, co-operation, and
affection.
The ideal company commander knew each of his men by name; 2 he knew
1 So far as I know, there was not any contact between the groups responsible for planning
courses in leadership for the officers of World War II and the Neuropsychiatry Consultants
Division of the Office of the Surgeon General. They perhaps did not expect psychiatry to have
anything to offer them, and the psychiatrists in the Division were so pressed for man power
and time that they had no chance to do missionary work in this field. Just how much was
taught officer candidates about the unconscious factors in the leader and the follower is not
known. Recently, certain courses were initiated at 12 Army schools for officers in which the
advanced curriculum devotes 4 hours to "Psychiatry" and several hours to "The Psychology of
leadership." File No. WDGOT 352 (18 July 1946), Subject: Course Outlines, Common
Subjects, Advanced Course (Regular).
2 The German Army gave very specific directions to its officers in regard to their relations
with their soldiers, stressing the personal touch. "He must act as a teacher rather than as a
superior. ... He must give sufficient time to acquaint himself individually with every one
of his soldiers. . . . The officer must inspect his company or regiment every day. ... A
casual atmosphere should prevail during these inspections, the officer looking into the eyes of
his men to detect personal problems in their looks. . . . The officer must never expose his
soldiers to ridicule. ... He is expected to congratulate his soldiers on their birthdays/' From
German Psychological Warfare: Survey and Bibliography, ed. by iadislas Farago, Committee
for National Morale, New York, 1941, pp. 40-42.